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The Meaning of Humanism 
CORLISS LAMONT 

As I write these lines in the spring of 1942, almost the entire 
civilized world is caught in the seething flames of war and the present 
agony of humanity approaches an appalling climax. Yet it is surely al- 
together fitting and worth-while that we human beings living during the 
course of these inhuman events, but always possessing in spite of every- 
thing the priceless faculty of reason, should take thought and attempt to 
work out a general philosophy of life that can be applied to the un- 
precedented problems that face mankind at present and as far as we 
can look into the future. Indeed, precisely because we are passing 
through a period of great storm and stress, we need to think more 
deeply and more clearly than during less critical days. 

If philosophy is worth anything, it should be able to bring men 
and nations some measure of poise, steadfastness and wisdom in exactly 
such a tumultuous epoch of world history as this first half of the twen- 
tieth century. A people without a conscious and clear-cut philosophy is 
nearly certain to be a people weak in morale; it will falter in a serious 
crisis because it is confused about the basic issues or has no supreme 
loyalty for which it is willing to make supreme sacrifices. Even a coun- 
try that renders whole-hearted allegiance to an obviously false and per- 
verted philosophy of life is stronger than a country that renders allegi- 
ance to no philosophy at all. And I am convinced that for individuals 
as well as peoples almost any philosophy is better than none. 

If a philosophy of life is to fulfil! its proper role, it must be a 
philosophy of living, a philosophy to live by, a philosophy of action. 
Philosophy at its best is not simply an interpretation or explanation of 
things. It is also a dynamic and developing enterprise that aims to 
change the world in the direction of those ends and values and stand- 
ards that it sets up as supremely worth-while and desirable. The total 
way of life, the complete philosophy of existence, most appropriate for 
this modern age is in my opinion humanism. Here is a philosophy that 
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is not only intellectually sound, but which provides the individual with 
a significant and central purpose that emotionally integrates the various 
strands of his personality and gives meaning to his earthly career. 

Humanism, of course, has roots going far back into the past and 
deep into the life of civilizations pre-eminent in their day. As the 
American historian, Professor Edward P. Cheyney, says, humanism has 
meant and means many things. “It may be the reasonable balance of 
life that the early humanists discovered in the Greeks; it may be 
merely the study of the humanities of polite letters; it may be the free- 
dom from religiosity and the vivid interest in all sides of life of a 
Queen Elizabeth or a Benjamin Franklin; it may be the responsiveness 
to all human passions of a Shakespeare or a Goethe; or it may be a 
philosophy of which man is the center and sanction. It is in this last 
sense, elusive as it is, that humanism has had perhaps its greatest sig- 
nificance since the sixteenth century.” 

And it is in this last sense of humanism that we are primarily in- 
terested in this article. But this meaning is not necessarily “elusive.” 
In fact, the five principal propositions in the humanist philosophy, as I 
see it, are both simple and understandable. They are: 

First, a belief, based mainly on the sciences of biology, psychology 
and medicine, that man is an evolutionary product of the nature that is 
his home and an inseparable unity of body and personality having no 
possibility of individual immortality. 

Second, a metaphysics or world-view that rules out all forms of 
the supernatural and that regards the universe as a dynamic and con- 
stantly changing system of events which exists independently of any 
mind or consciousness and which follows a regular cause-effect sequence 
everywhere and at all times. 

Third, a conviction that man has the capacity and intelligence 
successfully to solve his own problems and that he should rely on rea- 
son and scientific method to do so. 

Fourth, an ethics that holds as its highest aim the this-earthly hap- 
piness, freedom and progress, both economic and cultural, of all human- 
ity, regardless of nation or race, religion or occupation, sex or age. 

Fifth, a far-reaching social program that stands for the establish- 
ment throughout the world of peace and democracy on the founda- 
tions of a cooperative economic order, both national and international. 

These five points embody humanism in what I believe is its most 
acceptable modern form, which can be more explicitly characterized as 
Naturalistic or Scientific Humanism. Supporting this position in general 
at the present time are a number of leading figures in various fields of 
endeavor. These include philosophers such as John Dewey, Edwin A. 
Burtt, R. W. Sellars, M. C. Otto, and John H. Randall, Jr.; scientists 
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such as Albert Einstein, J. B. S. Haldane and Julian Huxley; authors 
such as Thomas Mann, H. G. Wells and Lin Yutang; educators such 
as Robert Morss Lovett, Max Lerner and Harry Elmer Barnes; and 
clergymen such as John H. Dietrich, Charles Francis Potter and Edwin 
H. Wilson. 

Definitely in the Humanist category, broadly considered, are the 
followers)of Karl Marx, who are to be classified under Marxist or So- 
cialist Humanism and who are to be found in every country on earth. 
Likewise closely related to the humanist movement are the miscellane- 
ous varieties of contemporary Freethinkers and Rationalists. It is signifi- 
cant to note that J. A. Hobson, in his “Rationalism and Humanism” 
called upon British rationalists to move on to humanism as “‘the next 
step,” an affirmative one, following what had been an essentially nega- 
tive and iconoclastic attack on traditional religious concepts and prac- 
tices. In any case the precise relationship of all these groups to human- 
ism requires a great deal of careful study. 

Of primary importance is the Religious Humanism advocated by 
a number of Unitarian ministers and other progressive intellectuals in 
America. It was this group that issued in 1933 the vigorous Humanist 
Manifesto, comprehensively summing up their viewpoint in fifteen brief 
propositions. This interpretation of humanism is fundamentally the 
same as the Naturalistic or Scientific Humanism that I have already out- 
lined. But its supporters insist, mistakenly in my opinion, on calling 
humanism a “religion.” In view of the widespread association of reli- 
gion with the supernatural in some sense, the religious humanists need, 
far more adequately than they have yet done, to justify their use of the 
term “religion” for the humanist way of life.’ 

In the field of professional philosophy there are numerous individ- 
uals who are in essence humanists, though they may prefer to be known 
under some other name. I think particularly of the members of the 
Columbia Philosophy Department which, under the leadership of John 
Dewey and the late F. J. E. Woodbridge, has developed a strong school 
of naturalism. Today that Department includes Irwin Edman, Horace 
Friess, Ernest Nagel, John H. Randall, Jr., and Herbert W. Schneider, 
—all philosophers of outstanding ability. Professor Dewey, in spite of 
his having signed the Humanist Manifesto, chooses to identify himself 
as a Humanistic Naturalist. And the Marxists like to use the forbidding 
phrase Dialectical Materialism to describe their philosophy, though they 
often talk in a general way about the “Humanist” civilization of Soviet 
Russia and Socialism. Where all those who are in essence humanists, 
no matter what their terminology, can find common ground in the 


1This entire question is to be the subject of a discussion in the next issue of The 
Humanist.—EDIToR. 
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United States today is in the recently organized American Humanist 
Association, founded in 1941 with its quarterly journal The Humanist. 
Humanism is such an old and excellent word that it has been cur- 
rently adopted by several different groups that have little or no right to 
use it. Thus even the Fascists have occasionally referred to the “civiliza- 
tion” they claim to be creating as “a new humanism, a rebirth of moral 
values.”” Then there is Catholic or Integral Humanism whose leading 
exponent is the French neo-Thomist Jacques Maritain. In his article 
“Christian Humanism” in Fortune magazine of April, 1942, Professor 
Maritain talks of this philosophy as “theocentric.’’ This indicates how 
far removed it is from the type of humanism I am presenting, though 
there are certain broad ethical aims on which we can agree with 
Maritain. Of less importance and admittedly on the decline at present 
is the Academic or Classical Humanism founded in the early nineteen- 
thirties by two American critics, Professor Irving Babbitt and Dr. Paul 
Elmer More. This brand of humanism stresses a literary and educa- 
tional program with reactionary and supernaturalistic tendencies. 


Yet another version of humanism is that put forward at the be- 
ginning of the century by the late Oxford Don, the brilliant but erratic 
F. C. S. Schiller. While Professor Schiller was a legitimate humanist 
in the sense of making man the central object of his interest, he made 
certain compromises with supernaturalism and concentrated on develop- 
ing his own British variety of William James’ pragmatism. Unfor- 
tunately he emphasized precisely those subjective, will-to-believe ele- 
ments in James’ theory of knowledge that are most questionable and 
then baptized his strange amalgam by the name of humanism. Recall- 
ing this inauspicious introduction of humanism as a technical term into 
contemporary philosophy, we can readily understand why some phi- 
losophers are still inclined to shy away from the word. 

This discussion ought to have already made clear that the choice 
of words, in the realm of philosophy as elsewhere, is a most important 
matter. Philosophers cannot afford to neglect the social and phychologi- 
cal realities of language. “Naturalism” well expresses the world-view 
in which nature and natural law are everything and enough; but as a 
word it is somewhat cold and abstract and does not imply in itself any 
great concern with human affairs. “Materialism’’ of course denotes 
much the same attitude toward the universe; but it has been popularly 
understood, at least in the English-speaking countries, less as a world- 
view than as a low-minded ethical philosophy which stresses the merely 
physical things of life to the neglect of the higher spiritual values. 


On the other hand, ‘“Humanism’”’ is a warm, understandable term 
that on the face of it indicates a paramount interest in man and a cor- 
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responding lack of interest in the supernaturalist preoccupations of 
former times. Out of it flows naturally the implication that the great 
ethical end is to strive for a better life for all humanity here and now. 
Admittedly, humanism is ambiguous in the sense that it has been and is 
interpreted in diverse ways, but that is a qualification which holds true 
of any good word. And the fact remains in my opinion that this term 
humanism constitutes the most accurate, the most appealing and the 
most universal philosophic battle-cry around which men of intelligence 
and good will can rally in this turbulent age. 

In our own country of America it is obvious that the real spirit 
of the people is becoming more and more humanistic. There is the 
definite decline of supernatural religion and of church-going; there is 
the growing secularization of all phases of living and the constant 
spread of science and invention; and there is the American ideal of 
democracy, which means equal opportunity for all individuals and 
groups to share in the material and cultural goods of this life. In other 
words, while the American people do not as yet clearly realize the 
direction in which they are moving and while a large proportion of 
them still render lip-service to outworn religious forms, their every-day 
pattern of existence and their highest aims implicitly embody the phi- 
losophy of humanism. 

The humanistic spirit, while finding wider and more conscious 
formulation than ever before in modern times and in the more de- 
veloped nations, has been inherent and struggling for expression in the 
race of man since man first he appeared upon this earth. So humanism 
sums up not only the current tendencies of mankind to build a more 
truly human world, but the best in men’s aspirations throughout the 
age-long history of human thought and endeavor. 


Lamentation 


For those who lost thus, cried out in vain 
As they plummeted downward, whose wreaths were the wails, 
Let us make an elegie and wring the hand of sorrow. 


They died in the whip of the cannon’s cry, 

Or when the blunt-nosed shriek of the torpedo was done, 

Or drifted for hours in vain through uncharted waters. 

They went by no compass, there was no time to consider direction, 
or the journey; 

They floated or were submerged; they were lost quickly, 

Renouncing one sleep for another, crucified in their dreams. 


We who remain are aware of such heroes, whose deaths were violent, 
And listen for a ghostly taps played behind the bronze doors of the surf. 
—Harold Vinal 








A MODERN LESSON FROM ANCIENT ATHENS 


These words by Demosthenes, spoken 2300 years ago to the men of Athens, have a 
remarkable modern import. They are the answer to indifference and defeatism. 


Men of Athens ...I1 want you to know and realize that, as no danger 
can assail you while you are on guard, so if you are remiss no success can at- 
tend you. If each man will cease to think that while he does nothing himself, 
his neighbor will do everything for him, then, God willing, you will recover 
your own, and will restore what has been fritted away, and you will turn the 
tables upon Phillip. Do not believe that his present power is fixed and un- 
changeable like that of a god. No, men of Athens; he is a mark for the hatred 
and fear and envy even of those who now seem devoted to him. 

One must assume that even his adherents are subject to the same passions 
as any other men. Observe, Athenians, the height to which the fellow’s inso- 
lence has soared; he leaves you no choice of action or inaction; he blusters and 
talks big, according to all accounts he cannot rest content with what he has 
conquered; he is always taking in more, everywhere casting his net around us 
while we sit idle and do nothing. When Athenians, will you take the necessary 
action? What are you waiting for? Until you are compelled, I presume. 

But what are we to think of what is happening now? For my part I think 
that for a free people there can be no greater compulsion than shame for their 
position. Or tell me, are you content to run around and ask one another, ‘Is 
there any news today?” Could there be any news more startling than that a 
Macedonian is triumphing over Athenians and settling the destiny of Greece? 
"Is Phillip dead?’, you ask? "No, indeed, but he is ill”. And what is that to 
you? Even if something happens to him, you will soon raise up a second 
Phillip, if that is the way you attend to your affairs; for even this Phillip has 
not grown great through his own unaided strength so much as through your 
carelessness. 

Nor is this all. If anything happens to him, or if Fortune, which always 
cares for us better than we care for ourselves, should bring that result about, 


remember that you must be on the spot if you want to take advantage of the 
general confusion and to control the situation at your pleasure; but in your 
present condition you would be unable, even if the opportunity afforded, to 
take over Amphipolis, having neither a force nor a policy ready at hand. 











DEMOSTHENES 


MEN OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


We fail to learn the lesson that to manage a war properly you must not 
follow the trend of events but must forestall them, and that just as an army 
looks to its generals for guidance, so statesmen must guide circumstances, if 
they are to carry out their policy and not be forced to follow at the heels of 
chance. For if Phillip did nothing more, but were willing to rest satisfied with 
what he has already captured and subdued, I believe some of you would be 
quite content with what must bring the deepest disgrace upon us and brand us 
as a nation of cowards. But by always attempting something new, grasping at 
more power, he may possibly rouse even you, if you have not utterly abandoned 
hope. Personally I am surprised that none of you, Athenians, is distressed and 
angry to find that at the beginning of the war our aim was to punish Phillip, 
but at the end it is to escape injury at his hands. But surely, it is obvious that 
be will not stop, unless someone stops him. 

The progress of the war, men of Athens, will itself discover the weak 
places in his front, if we make the effort; but if we sit here at home listening 
to the abuse and mutual recriminations of the orators, there is not the slightest 
chance of our getting anything done that ought to be done. 


Truly, men of Athens, I do think that Phillip is drunk with the magnitude 
of his achievements and dreams of further triumphs, when, elated by his suc- 
cess, he finds there is none to bar his way; but I cannot for a moment believe 
that he is deliberately acting in such a way that all the fools of Athens know 
what he is going to do next. For of all fools the rumor-mongers are the 
worst. But if putting aside rumors, we recognize that this man is our enemy, 
who has for years been robbing and insulting us, that wherever we once hoped 
to find help we have found hindrance, that the future lies in our own hands, 
and if we refuse to fight now in Thrace, we shall perhaps be forced to fight 
here at home... if I say, we recognize these facts, then we shall have done 
with idle words and shall come to a right decision. Our business is not to 
speculate on what the future might bring forth, but to be certain that it will 
bring disaster, unless you face the facts and consent to do your duty. 


-—Demosthenes 
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Ideas Must Serve Humanity 


RALPH B. WINN 


Ideas in the head are not worth much, objectively. They may be 
terribly exciting, even theoretically important. Or they may be dull and 
trifling. But whatever they are, they are private, secluded, uninfluential. 
If they are good, true and beautiful, they will do—as a starting point, 
as a potentiality to be developed. They are not to be underestimated: 
like seeds, they may bear fruit. 

Ideas on the tongue are worth a little more, not because they are 
necessarily better than ideas retained in the mind, but because they are 
out in the wide world, growing, spreading. They are doing work, no 
matter how small. If they are picked up, they have passed the first test; 
they are of interest to somebody. If they spread fast, as some ideas do, 
they work in many minds and multiply hundredfold, thousandfold. 
These ideas are worth listening to; there is always something to them. 

Ideas on printed paper are worth a great deal, on the whole. They 
represent something that an author considers as his best, the life-blood 
of his mind, the blossoms of his reflection or observation. In most 
cases, they have passed the scrutiny of the discriminative eye of an 
editor and have been recognized as good enough to spend money for. 
Ideas on printed paper acquire a kind of immortality; they live on even 
if neglected and may one day demonstrate that the soul of a thought 
is capable of transmigration. 

Ideas in things have the greatest worth. They are no mere subjec- 
tive experience, no mere winged words and sentences, no mere “black 
on white.” In addition to the soul of reflection, they have bodies: they 
live and move and work in a most tangible manner. 

A civilized world differs from a primitive world in that it is largely 
populated with ideas in things. There are scores of them everywhere. 
The refrigerator, the telephone, the radio in your home, and even your 
fountain-pen are such ideas. The automobile, the train, the airplane in 
the sky are other examples of the same. There are ideas working as 
chemical processes in laboratories and factories, as systems of book- 
keeping or mathematical calculation, as methods of science and art. 
The school, the court of law, the hospital are permeated by them. The 
world is full of them, but we seldom pay attention to them as ideas. 
We call them things, processes and methods. We see their bodies, but 
are ignorant of their souls. 

The soul of any worthy thought seeks a body, as a condition of its 
full efficiency. Ever since the Greeks created the myth of Daedalus and 
Icarus, the idea of birdlike flying was in quest of a tangible fulfillment. 
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The concept of democracy struggled for possession of a body for many 
centuries before it acquired a place in society. Nobody can determine, 
except in retrospection, the duration of the disembodied existence of 
souls of thought. Some take a year to be born into a body; some, one 
thousand years; and some ideas—perpetual peace, for instance—live 
forever in the world of shadows, unborn yet immortal. 

There is no progress of mankind apart from creating ideas, spread- 
ing them by word of mouth, giving them a modicum of immortality in 
print, seeking bodies for them. The scientists and philosophers, the 
most informed and sagacious of men, play a particularly significant role 
in the process. In thinking, in writing, in calculating, in inventing, they 
go through all the stages of transforming thoughts into things. 

There are many old ideas already living in the civilized world. 
There are also many new ideas with which it is pregnant. When born, 
some of them will be weaklings, some of them will be evil. We cannot 
be quite indifferent to their fate. Somebody has to see to it that only 
fruitful and beneficial ideas be encouraged. 

This is the newly-found responsibility of government as well as of 
science and philosophy. The scholar is sadly mistaken who imagines 
that he is justified in living and working in isolation from social prob- 
lems, from the moving history of life. The age of hermit-scholars is 
long past. The studies of a scientist or philosopher are no longer a 
strictly personal undertaking. He is now called upon to establish a 
court of judgment, where ideas are tried and punished or rewarded. 

I cannot speak for the sciences. But I do hope that post-war re- 
search will devote more time and effort to things making human beings 
happy, healthy, prosperous, and wise rather than to things—such as 
bombers, poison gases and lying propaganda—making human beings 
envious, cruel, sick, and dead. 

As a professional philosopher, I am qualified to speak only of 
tasks and duties of philosophers. Not all of them know that ideas are 
forces passing through a cycle of existence, from fleeting thoughts to 
concrete things, processes and methods. Not all of them are accus- 
tomed to evaluating ideas from the standpoint of human progress. 
Many good thinkers are engaged in the study of skeletons of antiquity; 
this is all right but not quite enough. Many good thinkers are guiding 
themselves by pet addictions and aversions; they have never considered, 
it seems, their duties to society. Many good thinkers have never com- 
prehended the lesson of Socrates, “the midwife of ideas.” 

Were the philosophers to go out into the world to gather a few 
ideas that are already germinating—of interest to people and suggested 
by social conditions—they would greatly simplify their own tasks. For 
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what thinker cares really to work with ideas that are sterile from the 
start? His civilization and ours is, after all, the field of his labors and 
the ground in which thoughts can ripen. He should know what people 
think of, what they worry about, what they hope for. 

Realizing that this is one of the basic tasks and duties of a phi- 
losopher, I went out to inquire. I consulted hundreds of students of 
mine, asking for their frank opinion. I accosted my colleagues,—scien- 
tists and philosophers. I went about the town, gathering information. 
One truth has been found, as a result: that we, professional philoso- 
phers, neither study nor teach problems of real worth and significance 
to our contemporaries. The ideas, or concepts to be more precise, we 
are concerned with are largely dead or empty. At the same time, an 
entirely different list of concepts has come to my attention, a list that 
bursts wide-open the self-imposed boundaries of our field. The list con- 
sists of numerous vital and timely concepts,—all demanding attention, 
activity, application, fulfillment. When correctly understood, they con- 
stitute the height of education; when clarified to others, they develop a 
great force for the good; when admitted to papers, they spread the 
right kind of knowledge; when incorporated in institutions, practices 
and things, they prepare a new and better era for the days to come. 

A few of these concepts—such as knowledge, idealism, good and 
evil—manifest a sort of perpetual life and constitute the traditional 
problem of philosophy. But must philosophers abide solely by tra- 
ditions? 

A larger group belongs to the sciences rather than to philosophy. 
Among them are evolution and life, crime and punishment, money 
and poverty. Nevertheless, if reasoning is applicable to these problems, 
should we heed the sign “trespassers will be prosecuted”? Are not 
science and philosophy like the warp and woof of knowledge, inter- 
penetrating each other? 

Other concepts on my list, including unemployment, social plan- 
ning, propaganda and socialism, have as yet aroused mainly feeling 
among the scholars, demonstrating thereby that they too are made, 
after all, of blood and flesh and also of human frailties. Yet it is a sad 
thought that most scholars are able to practise “impartial objectivity” 
only with regard to issues as dead as the proverbial door-nail. 

And finally, some of the concepts in my collection, exemplified by 
consciousness, egoism, reward and war, are adequately dealt with 
neither by science nor by philosophy. However, is not a trained scholar 
supposed to be a shrewd observer, daring pioneer, even prophet, spe- 
cially endowed with an ability and inclination to venture into every 
sort of “‘terra incognita” ? 
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My new list of philosophic problems claims no originality. I have 
gathered it as a bee gathers honey—from the scenes of contemporary 
life. But, strangely enough, it is by no means typical of what profes- 
sional philosophers study, teach and do. How shall we explain this? 
Can it be that at least nine out of ten thinkers are in a deep rut, pillars 
of traditional thought, willing slaves of custom, blind students of deaf 
teachers’? Are they not concerned at all with the real worth of ideas? 


Folks 
Folks. 


It means people, 

Free people. 

It sounds good 

Even as it comes across the radio. 

We know it’s commercial, 

But so are people,— 

Free to be bought, 

Free to be sold. 

It sounds good, just the same. 

Koreans are folks, come to remember, 

And Manchurians, 

And the Chinese most of all, longest of all, 
And Abyssinians, though a lot of us didn’t think so in time, 
And Spaniards are folks, 

Still trying to be, in spite of us, 

And Czecho-Slovakians 

And Poles 

And Belgians 

And Hollanders 

And Serbs 

And Greeks 

And the Chinese most of all, longest of all, 
And many of the French 

And more of the British, keeping up with the Dominions, 
And many of the Pan-Americans 

And more of the Russians, 

And the Hindus would like to be 

And the Burmese would like to be 

And the Filipinos would like to be. 

Would the Japanese like to be? 

Would Italians, Germans like to be? 

Yes, all of us would like to be, 

And all of us are going to be, 

Folks. 


—Witter Bynner 
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Saving Our Culture in Crisis 
MAURICE VISSCHER 


The human values that we in America and that our Allies, wher- 
ever they may be, are fighting to preserve are in peril! The cultural 
values which we are protecting and the means that we can use to pro- 
tect them need alert examination now. There is grave danger that the 
very people who were apathetic about our defense problems until 
Pearl Harbor, will in fear become hysterical, and in their desire to dem- 
onstrate how patriotic they really are, destroy the very values we insist 
we are fighting to preserve. 

Most of the population of the world is today engaged in the most 
gigantic struggle of all time. Never has the capacity for destructiveness 
been so enormous as it is today. We are, in all likelihood, in for a very 
long war. We are very apt to see the National temper become harder 
and harder, as loss piles upon loss, till it becomes like steel. The real 
pinch will come when among our young men virtually only the lame, 
the halt and the blind are left in peacetime pursuits. 

Today we still have freedom of speech and religion, we still have 
an internally free press, restricted only in regard to publication of in- 
formation of military importance. This restriction I believe every loyal 
American understands to be necessary and approves. But the time may 
be not far off when the essential freedoms of belief and expressions 
may be denied to us, not necessarily by government decree, but by social 
pressure and mass violence. Today we are still carrying on our educa- 
tional processes and our other cultural activities without essential cur- 
tailment, but we may profitably ask ourselves for how long will this go 
on. How can we make sure that when drastic retrenchment becomes 
necessary, as almost certainly it must, we shall not lose the living germ 
of our civilization,—the jewel for which we are struggling. 


The most important problem today is how we can win the war 
and not lose our culture. In a vague sort of way all of us know what we 
mean by culture. Our culture is the matrix in which we live. It rep- 
resents the sum total of advancement that civilized man has achieved 
in his struggle against adverse factors, and in taking advantage of fav- 
orable factors. As a scientist I like to think that no little part of the 
betterment of man’s estate has come about through the progress of 
science. Right now, however, one is chagrined by the dreadful uses to 
which the fruits of Science have been put in devising instruments of 
destruction. Nevertheless, since Science is amoral, it is only immoral 
men who can be blamed for the prostitution of Science to the arts of 
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War. It is obviously useless, for example, to blame the inventor of the 
internal combustion engine for the uses to which it has been put in 
War. It would be just as sensible for one who believed in the existence 
of a personal God to blame that Deity for what some of His human 
creatures are now doing! 


The culture we are interested in preserving is the desirable part 
of the social system in which we live. Even those who have been how]- 
ing loudest and longest about how rotten our American civilization 1s, 
are now admitting, even urging, that we do something about preserv ing 
it. Apparently even the people who hate everybody, are now finding 
that after all American democracy isn’t so bad. It is so much better 
than anything else in prospect that it now appears nearly perfect. We 
ought to fight to save it! And are. 

Our culture has many values which are worth something. It is 
convenient to classify our cultural assets into the tangible and the in- 
tangible. Among the former is our productive capacity for consumer's 
goods—automobiles, clothes, food and drink, houses, and all the rest. 
They are the things one can buy on the open market. They are the ad- 
vantages that our industrial system has brought us. Also among our 
tangible real assets are our great works of art, our music, our literature, 
our medical facilities for prevention and treatment of disease. In a sense 
they can be bought, too; but in another sense they are a legacy, a 
fragile and priceless gift from generations past to generations unborn, 
which it is our fortunate duty to pass on. These are the ancestral jewels 
which it is our privilege to enjoy but our duty to keep safe for posterity. 
These constitute the tangible, the real assets of our culture. 

But there are intangible assets as well. The first is personal liberty. 
The second is creative productivity, from which all our tangible assets 
have eventually derived. 

The present crisis is undoubtedly a threat to all of our tangible 
assets. Our supplies of consumers goods are being curtailed and w il be 
still more sharply limited as the days pass. Our art treasures are being 
destroyed on three continents today, and may be on our own tomorrow. 
It will be hard to burn our books, silence our music or destroy our medi- 
cal and engineering science, but their use by the masses of the people 
is already greatly diminished or even lost over much of the world. In 
America the same may soon be true. 

It is not, however, to our tangible assets that the greatest threat 
impends. Even if we lost the War and had to live under the rule of a 
psychopathic tyrannical gangster mob, like the Nazis, the tangible 
materialistic assets of what we call civilization would undoubtedly be 
conserved and developed. 
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We stand in real danger today of winning the war and yet losing 
our intangible cultural assets. Of course, the American people as a 
whole probably do not understand that to be true. They, and in par- 
ticular those of the Shipstead, Wheeler, Lindbergh, Taft mentality 
think we are fighting because we were “‘stabbed in the back.” That, of 
course, was the signal to start the heavyweight championship bout, but 
the match was scheduled long before the first blow was struck. Only 
the stupid and the blind among the American people did not know, a 
long while ago, that the fight was inevitable. The Pearl Harbor inci- 
dent is no more the cause of this war than was the assassination of 
the Austrian Arch-Duke the cause of the last. And we are no more 
fighting simply to settle a question of current military supremacy than 
we were in 1914-18. We are fighting now as we were then to protect 
a way of life, a culture. Unfortunately we threw away our victory then 
after we had won it largely because the American people listened to 
false prophets. It is devoutly to be hoped that the same nonsensical, 
and I should add obviously criminal, isolationist policy which Borah, 
Lodge and Johnson sold to the American people, will not be offered for 
sale again. Those wolves in sheeps’ clothing sold civilization for a 
Republican victory over Woodrow Wilson. There is comfort in the 
fact, however, that in 1940 the Republican reactionaries were unable to 
control their own party in an attempt to do the same sort of thing. 

The American people may not know explicitly that what they are 
fighting for is the preservation of their intangible assets, but they do 
know that contrary to Mr. Gerald Nye, wars aren’t made in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, for the benefit of the DuPont dynasty. And with the 
present war having been started by a group of totalitarian states in 
which laissez-faire capitalism doesn’t exist, the American people realize 
that pacifists stand upon very shaky ground when they argue that wars 
are the death-throes of private capitalist imperialism. The present war 
was started by a gang of hoodlums with enormous power. Our interest 
in it is in resisting the domination those gangsters propose to exert over 
us. It would be a great advantage if more of our people analyzed the 
situation more carefully and more critically, because in their current 
obsession to crush foreign fascism they may easily destroy some of the 
intangible assets which is all that we are really fighting to preserve. 

Personal freedoms may be permanently abridged. After the last 
war freedom of speech and assembly, particularly for left-wing political 
groups, were not restored in certain regions for a number of years. The 
American people today are beginning to realize that they were duped 
by well-meaning but misguided pacifists, and by the so-called isolation- 
ists, who sometimes were simply facists in masquerade. Masses of peo- 
ple have a way of being intolerant in periods of crisis. The danger in 
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silencing minority groups, however, is that most of us belong to some 
kind of minority. One may see eye to eye with the majority about pros- 
ecuting the War and yet oppose the majority on ultimate peace aims. 

Some suppression of verbal opposition to governmental policy is 
inevitable during crisis. It is, for example, intolerable to permit any 
one to go about publicly obstructing the prosecution of the War. But 
there is’a distinction between the right to hold an intellectual position, 
and the right to go about advocating that viewpoint. 

We have lived too long in a state of delusion about the possibility 
of holding and enforcing absolutely consistent policies and principles. 
Every principle in life is relative to something else. An act is not either 
good or bad, in itself, but only relative to a total situation. I do not 
have to labor this point. It is implicit in the rational humanist position. 
We are all agreed that morality depends upon the human values of 
specific acts in total situations. We should, therefore, be able to see 
that in the realm of political morality the consequences of an act 
rather than the act itself determine its propriety. While in normal times 
the right of assembly for the purpose of protest may be the just privi- 
lege of minorities, in crisis this may not be true because of the damage 
it will do to the majority. In other words I am suggesting that a partial 


abridgment of our traditional freedoms is necessary and proper in War- 
time. But, and this is the nub of the question, there is no reason for 
going “whole hog” about it; and further we should insist that every- 
one understand that the abridgment is “for the duration of the emer- 
gency”’ only. 


Now some will be asking, justifiably, if we are so solicitous about 
our personal freedoms why not hold on to all of them for dear life and 
refuse any abridgment. The answer is clear. A divided nation cannot 
fight an all-out war. If we want to give it up and let our fascists, who 
are surely ready to do it, step in and deprive us of all of our freedoms, 
then we should keep up our bickering. But if we want to have better 
than a sporting chance to win we are going to have to re-examine the 
basis of our philosophy of justifiable freedoms. 

Freedom is always limited, even in the best of times, and our job 
today is to determine exactly how far the limitations must be extended 
in crisis. Thus, in essence, it must be obvious, if you agree with this 
line of reasoning, that our real job is to see that the American fascists 
do not use the War as an excuse to impose unnecessary restrictions on 
our freedoms. It is always easier to take absolute positions than to rea- 
son out carefully balanced intermediate ones. But difficult as it may be 
we must accept the necessity of doing the latter. 
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Specifically, we should approve of governmental abridgment of 
the right openly to campaign for giving up to the fascist aggression; 
but we should resist to the last ditch any persecution of individuals who 
hold such views privately, as long as they do not attempt to propagan- 
dize. And so in a hundred or a thousand other specific questions that 
may come up. A right to commit an act is dependent upon the conse- 
quences of that act, and not simply upon the nature of the act itself. 
The consequences depend on the total situation and we must recognize 
that our total situation is different today than it was six months ago. 
We must therefore re-evaluate our rights and be ready to renounce 
some, but especially we must insist upon keeping others, in fact as many 
as are consistent with the new situation. 

I gravely fear we are going to lose more than we need to in many 
realms. For example, this War may become, for the majority, a crusade 
for the preservation of orthodox religion. Obviously, it really has 
nothing to do with that question, but certain bigoted churchmen may 
easily try to use the crisis to bolster their power and influence. We must 
be able to think clearly, and if necessary talk persuasively and act effec- 
tively if we are to prevent great and permanent harm being done to our 
essential freedoms in the hysterical state which lies ahead of us. 


In yet another realm our intangible assets are in grave danger. Our 
greatest intangible asset, next to our tradition of personal freedom, 1s 
our creative capacity. The capacity for progress, in the arts, the sciences 
and in those other realms that collectively constitute our culture, is an 
asset of such importance that to destroy it would be next to national 
suicide. If we win the military struggle, but in so doing destroy or 
cripple the instrumentalities for progress which we have acquired and 
built over many generations with costly effort, we shall indeed have 
won the war and lost what we were fighting for. It is inevitable that 
we shall have to interrupt much of our pursuit of education, science, 
art, music, literature and so forth during the War. Some aspects of our 
culture we cannot afford to give up because by so doing we would 
jeopardize our prosecution of the War itself. For example, we must 
give our boys the education they will need in industry and in the Army 
and Navy. We must carry on such elementary education also in order to 
maintain civilian morale. We must have doctors, nurses, chemists and 
engineers. These educational activities will not be reduced. In fact they 
are being expanded. We must have some forms of popular entertain- 
ment in order to keep up production and make it possible to fight the 
enemy. We must print books and magazines for the same reasons. 
These functions will continue. 
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But there are grave doubts about the continuation of our Research 
Institutes, our Schools of Higher Learning, our Fine Arts Institutes. I 
am not suggesting that Research Institutes and Universities be per- 
mitted to carry on as though nothing were happening in the world. Not 
at all! I am only suggesting that we would be prime fools if we did 
not preserve the key structure on the basis of which our capacity for 
creativé cultural progress rests. 

There is no simple formula to suggest. The problem is too com- 
plicated. We cannot say, for example, that no research workers or pro- 
ductive scholars or artists in any field, should be drafted for military 
service. Unquestionably some of them should. Nor can we say that no 
university or college student should be conscripted. Obviously many 
should. What we need badly is intelligence in the handling of our 
selection of those who shall and shall not be called to active military 
duty. We need public sanction, public pressure, and perhaps readjust- 
ment of our administrative system for the objective of preserving our 
potentialities for progress. We must save the material which will be 
necessary after the War to have made the gigantic struggle worth 
while. We need, as I said before, to preserve the instrumentalities of 
progress. 

One is reminded of an incident of the last war. Sir Charles Sher- 
rington, Nobel Laureate and Professor in Oxford University, one of the 
greatest physiologists of our times, volunteered for service in the Brit- 
ish Army. The only job he was fitted to do was weighing out powder 
to put in explosives, a job that any recent high school graduate could 
have done better! What was gained? 

We are committing such acts of stupidity and worse right now. A 
young American physicist who was much needed in a Defense Research 
Project was drafted a year ago and put to work sweeping floors in the 
very building in which his services as a scientist were badly needed. He 
has been transferred by now, I trust, because important officials were 
interested in the case. But we are not always using, not conserving our 
most highly talented and highly trained creative capacities. 


This is not the time or the place to outline specific remedies. But, 
once the problems are recognized, we can have faith in man’s eventual 
capacity for intelligent solution of important problems in an en- 
lightened democracy. 

Our tangible assets, then, are not in the most crucial trouble. It 
is the intangible values which we stand in gravest danger of losing. 
Among these intangible assets the most important are our tradition of 
personal freedom and our humane equipment for cultural progress. 
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We cannot take rigid, dogmatic positions in regard to the preserva- 
tion in peace-time form of either; but we must, unless we propose to 
win the war and lose what we are fighting for, adopt a reasoned atti- 
tude toward the pressing problem of conserving the essence in all of 
our intangible assets. The humanist movement, though small, can have 
an influence out of all proportion to its members in influencing public 
opinion. Wisdom is a force which prevails over mere mass. Great physi- 
cal force has opposed truth many times in the past, but truth and knowl- 
edge have had a way of winning the battle. Sometimes it has been a 
long battle and time is important to us in this generation and our chil- 
dren. Let us hope that our battle may not be like the struggle for en- 
lightenment in the Middle Ages. Let us therefore implement our hope 
with intelligent and forceful action. 


Heroic Dust 


I never see a little whirl of dust 
Go down a country roadway in July 
But that 1 think it is the tattered ghost 
Of some forgotten Caesar passing by. 


There goes perhaps some Pompey, blind and lone, 
Seeking his long-lost legions and the crown; 
Perhaps the dust that blows so lightly now 
Once stormed the Carthaginian ramparts down. 


I never see those spiral phantoms fade 

Into the silent hedge but that I hear 
Lucretius chanting of the atomic tide 

That streams to myriad beauty year by year; 


That streams to loveliness in leaf and flower 
And wakes to singing on the lips of men,— 

Men who but yesterday were dust and dew, 
And tomorrow shall be dew and dust again. 


And so, when a gusty wraith goes by, | muse: 


Ah, Anthony, such is sweet passion’s breath 
It recks nor fame nor fortune though it fling 
A reeling empire down to dusty death. 


—Hugh Robert Orr 
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Humanism or World Anarchy 


RICHARD LEE 

The other day I heard a bishop speak on Civic Sunday. His text 
was “Our citizenship is in Heaven.” And his theme was that earthly 
citizenship was poor and mean without some inflow from the “unseen 
world.” ;The bishop stated moderately a view often expressed in a more 
extreme form, that civilization has gone to pieces through the absorp- 
tion of religion in man and man’s affairs to the exclusion of God and 
the heavenly powers. In fact, humanism has been made by many writ- 
ers the scapegoat for the present war, for the first Great War also and 
for the decadence of modern civilization. I desire to set down briefly: 
a) What humanism is, against which the charge is made; b) the nature 
of the charge; c) its baselessness. 

George Tyrrell was a Catholic, expelled from his church, but he 
sensed the essence of the humanist position: 

“Who is the Judge and the Lawgiver to whom we are to be accountable at 
the last ? It is God, indeed; but God as present in and as represented by human- 
ity as declaring His will and law in the needs and exigencies of human nature. 
The hungry, the thirsty, the naked, the sick, the sinful; these are our judges, 
these are our lawgivers. In them, God is immanent; in the cry of their struggling 
spirit His Law is proclaimed and in their deliverance and salvation His Will is 
accomplished.” 

When Carlyle in Sartor Resartus quoted the saying of Chrysostom 
“The true Shekinah is man” and commented “where else is God’s pres- 
ence manifested, not to our eyes only, but to our hearts as in our fellow 
man?’’ he was stating the humanist position as achieved by men whose 
roots are in the Judeo-Christian prophetic tradition. 

It is this humanism based on divine immanence which is being 
attacked on all sides by those who attempt to make it responsible for 
the crimes and follies of this world of violence, cruelty and wrong. I 
can only give a few quotations which are typical, but the charge made 
in these quotations is being repeated by thousands who flee in a time of 
terror to any kind of refuge from the evil which has befallen them. 

Lady Rosalind Murray, the daughter of a great humanist, Dr. 
Gilbert Murray, has harked back to Roman Catholicism and in her book, 
“The Good Pagan’s Failure,” lays the blame of the breakdown of so- 
ciety on “‘the liberal rational enlightenment, the denial of supernatural 
value, the anthropocentric focussing of life.” ““These presuppose,” she 
says, ‘‘the material nature of the human beast.” 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr indicts humanism. He says: “Most human- 
istic creeds prove themselves to be confidence in some human virtue or 
capacity. Each new creed of human optimism is but a variation of the 
basic creed of those who trust in man and make flesh their aim.” 
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A recently appointed bishop, Dr. F. R. Barry, speaks of humanism 
as the one serious rival to Christianity and is confident of its bank- 
ruptcy: 

“The faith in this temporal emergent process has been tried out on a 
grandiose scale over the whole field of human enterprise. It has set man on the 
world’s vacant throne but it can no longer worship its idol.” 

The only other writer whom I will mention is D. R. Davies who 
has written a violent attack on liberal theology and all its ways in his 
“On to Orthodoxy.” Mr. Davies was a modernist in theology, a socialist 
in economics and a democrat in politics. He has renounced modernism, 
socialism, and democracy in effect. His present position is clear: 

“I believe that man is radically evil and is incapable of creating a just 
society, and he is cursed by a fatal contradiction which ordains that the power 
by which he advances in civilization nullifies and destroys his progress. I be- 
lieve that if left to his own resources man is doomed to destruction and history 
is fated to disintegrate.” 

One might go on to quote writers from many quarters who allege 
that Liberal Christianity in Germany, even represented by men like 
Harnack, Pfleiderer, and Deissman, has led to the advent of Hitlerism. 
“Germany, the classical home of Christian Liberalism, has proved its 
nemesis. 


I do not think it is possible to make a charge against Liberal Chris- 
tianity or humanism so baseless as this which lays upon humanists the 
responsibility for the present world catastrophe. It is an illusionary 
theory which ignores the realities of history whether in Germany or 
elsewhere. 


There are three doctrines stressed by most humanists and wherever 
they are stressed you have the humanist philosophy whether by Chris- 
tians, Hindus, Moslems or Agnostics. These are: 

The essential goodness of Man, 

The presence of God in humanity, 

The embodying of the good will of Man in a better human society. 

The intense conviction as to the truth of these doctrines so far 
from leading the world astray is the only hope of mankind getting back 
into the path of sanity, brotherhood and peace. These beliefs are still 
the fountain light of all our seeing. 

However, I am not here concerned to justify theological liberalism 
as a body of doctrine. My purpose is to show that these convictions are 
not responsible for the present world anarchy. Here are the three main 
counts in my reply to the anti-humanists. 


1Because the theological reactionaries such as have been designated in this article 
include in their attack a humanism which stresses the immanence of God in man, agnostic 
humanists should recognize the similarity both of their values and their goals, and welcome 
to the common cause of man the liberal Christian humanist.—Eb1Tor. 
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1. The lack of humanism in religion and in life has been one of 
the root causes of our present distresses. 

2. The immanence of God has not yet been grasped by the 
churches of Christendom. 

3. If humanists had captured the strongholds of religion, the pres- 
ent barbarism would have been impossible. 

It'would need a book to justify fully these positions. One can only 
suggest an outline of the argument in this article. 

The lack of humanism has been a direct cause of the inhuman and 
ruthless policies of the nations. Otherworldliness in one way may not 
be the vice of modern Christian churches. There may not be any living 
sense of the unseen animating the minds and activities of modern men. 
But the sinfulness of man still dominates the theology of the churches 
and Christians are content with injustice, cruelty, because they do not 
believe that the main business of religion is with this present human 
life of ours on this earth. The aloofness of Christians from the crucial 
problems of our civilization, from the question of war and peace, the 
problem of poverty, the rise of imperialism, is an indubitable fact. This 
is because the humanist outlook has been conspicuously lacking in the 
churches. 

I traveled over a thousand miles in Germany after the great war 
and met with many clergymen, Lutherans, Catholics, and Liberals of the 
Harnack type. Most of them were supporters of the Kaiser and his 
militaristic imperialism. Even the liberals did not apply their religion 
to the concrete situation. This was not because they were too humanistic, 
but because they were not humanistic enough. 

The Barthians hate immanentism. Their God is the altogether 
other who has no dwelling place in the mind of sinful perverted man. 
The Barthians allowed Germany to be dominated by anti-religious 
forces and creatures who once were men and by renegade Catholics 
like Hitler. Their God was the Lord of the worlds above as remote 
from human interests as the lonely Deity of Aristotle dwelling in a 
sphere above the petty circles of man. Even Harnack kept his theology 
of Fatherhood in one compartment and his politics of class-domination 
and military cliquism in another. 

Scotland was a citadel of God worship and cherished for genera- 
tions some of the vilest slums and most iniquitous social conditions in 
Britain. Humanism cannot bear the blame for the supineness of Scottish 
religion in regard to social injustice. The religion of the rank and file 
was too little moved with compassion in presence of cruelty and wrong 
on the earth. 

Most Christians do not think of God as immanent in human life, 
especially in the minds of the holiest, the purest, the most merciful of 
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the sons of men. A Scottish divine, Dr. Herbert Gray, examined a chil- 
dren’s hymn book and found a surprising number of hymns,—twenty- 
seven out of fifty,—chiefly concerned with heaven and the future life. 
Very few had any direct appeal to bring heaven to earth. Even in the 
free churches there is a strong prejudice against hymns of the social 
gospel. The modern hymnals are not guilty of this taboo but the older 
hymnals have still a very large vogue. 


If humanism had been dominant in the churches, the horrors of 
barbarism would never have happened in Germany or elsewhere. I have 
had forty years’ intimate experience of the churches. From my knowl- 
edge I can testify that those who have had a grasp of the humanist 
doctrine have been for social justice, for peace and for the things 
which belong to peace. With notable exceptions those who hold the 
traditional views of God as present mainly in the person of Jesus on 
the Cross or in exceptional events leave it to their God to remedy 
human ills. The active reformers who believe man works out his salva- 
tion through God who worketh in us are nearly always conscious hu- 
manists. 


This is no accident. To believe in the goodness of man is to ap- 
peal to his goodness and to overcome evil with good. Good can never 
be triumphant so long as one thinks of man as a crawling sinful worm. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 


The humanists would have stopped the cruel blockade against 
Germany and Russia in 1919-1920. They would have rectified the 
wrongs of the Versailles Treaty. They would have kept the pledges of 
the Allies to carry out all-round disarmament. They would have made 
air-bombing impossible by a plan of international control of all air- 
craft, civil and military. They would have left Hitler to paint his fifth- 
rate pictures in a Munich attic. These things did not happen because 
there was too little love of humanity in our religion and God was too 
far away on his cold and heavenly throne. 


There is not pity enough in heaven or earth. 
There is not love enough, if children die 

Like famished birds or less mercifully. 

A great wrong’s done when such as these go forth 
Into the starless dark, broken and bruised, 

With mind and sweet affection all confused, 

And horror closing round them, as they go. 


There is not pity enough. 
It is God manifest in the flesh the world needs. 
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A Dunker's Dilemma 


KERMIT EBY 

One of these days, perhaps before this is in print, I shall receive 
my draft questionnaire. In the meantime, I must make my decision on 
how I shall fill it out. Will I follow the strict teachings of the Dunker 
Church ‘that it is wrong to kill, and register as a conscientious objector ? 
Will I decide that liberty, equal opportunity, justice, and tolerance are 
worth fighting, killing, and dying for? Or will I dodge the issue, argu- 
ing that I must consider my duty to my wife and three children and 
that I am past the age most- suitable for bearing arms? 

It is my desire to make this a more livable world, a world free 
from war, a “Christian” world, which makes my present decision so 
difficult to resolve. For fifteen years my life has been built into every 
crusade for academic freedom, for civil liberties, for equal opportunity 
for all races and classes, for tolerance and religious freedom. I have 
never been satisfied with just being good; and from boyhood I have 
been annoyed by people who were long on the emphasis on abstract 
virtues and short on specific practices. Certainly, it is fine to say, ‘‘I love 
my brother and I want a Utopian world where justice reigns.” But in 
my world, it is how that love and that interest in justice is expressed 
that counts. Does it ignore subsistence wages or less for workers, in- 
adequate housing for Negroes, exclusion acts for Orientals, ghettoes for 
Jews, and starvation for sharecroppers? Does it come only after an in- 
spiring sermon on Sunday morning? 

Within each church, school, or union, there are a few souls who 
never lose sight of the ultimate destiny of man. They are sincere 
idealists, wedded to their hopes. They are the yeast which leavens the 
social lump, the inspiration which keeps me from despairing and from 
running away from life’s responsibilities. They are, as one writer de- 
scribed them, “‘that good fellowship without which there would be no 
hope for a better world.” 

They and I have been comrades. We have fought side by side for 
decent government and equal opportunities for our fellow citizens. They 
are the people I love and respect. But I am alone among them, because 
they have no doubt about their position. ‘How can there be freedom 
and decency in a world where Hitler is triumphant?’* they ask. I re- 
mind them of my Dunker heritage, of my reluctance to concede that 
good can come from this terribly evil and destructive war. 

They probe deeper: ‘‘Do you who have fought reaction all your 
life want a Hitler victory?” And I reply, “Of course not. Is there any- 
one who wants evil to triumph in this world?” And I feel disloyal, as I 
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answer, to the boys who fight and die so that I may enjoy freedom of 
speech and press and worship. 

My insistent friends continue, “Do you want to line up with the 
Tribune, ‘Curly’ Brooks, Father Coughlin, Gerald K. Smith—Ameri- 
can fascists all?’’ And I almost shout, “No!” For I know that they are 
as dangerous to the way of life I covet as Hitler was to Thomas Mann, 
Eric Remarque, Franz Werfel, and those other sensitive souls who were 
driven from their homes by Nazi terrorism. 

War does not just happen. War is the product of the social ten- 
sions which produce it: minority discrimination, unequal distribution of 
raw materials, exaggerated nationalism; economic injustice. It is only 
as we learn to build a world where mankind is free to live creatively, 
a world free from hate-producing tensions, that wars will cease. 

It is the conviction that leadership springs from common experi- 
ence which makes it so difficult for me to accept the role of the con- 
scientious objector in his camp removed from the main currents and 
struggles of life. For the same reason, I thrill when I read that the 
churches who support the C. O. are making every effort to expand relief 
programs on the frontiers of the world. I am convinced that there is no 
halfway measure which will suffice today, for this is a world convulsion. 
Only those will lead tomorrow who demonstrate their right to lead by 
their sacrifice today. As a young Mennonite expressed it, “We must 
out-sacrifice, out-live, and out-die the soldiers if we are to merit hear- 
ing.” 

Many times as the crisis deeps, as the pressures increase, I want to 
leave the city, return to the farm; desert Chicago and go back to Baugo 
to live a less complex life. Only deliberate analysis of the problem pre- 
vents me from giving up the fight, from going back. I know in my more 
rational moments that I cannot turn back the wheels of time nor the 
lessons of experience. 

Perhaps if I had stayed on the farm or in a small town; if I had 
remained close to my church; if my millieu had not become so cos- 
mopolitan, so internationalist, 1 would have no problem. Then mine 
would automatically have been the decision of the group of my birth. 
My position would be easy because it would be understood and shared. 


I do not seek to evade my responsibility, but to understand my duty. 
Is it to my home, my church, my country, or the world? In my place, 
what would be your decision ? 
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War Is a Psychiatric Problem 


SYLVANUS M. DUVALL 


The tragic failure to bring about world peace has not resulted from 
a lack of sincerity, effort or potential strength of our peace groups. 
Such aghievement as the disarmament conference of 1922 and the pas- 
sage of the Neutrality Act clearly demonstrate an almost startling 
power of peace forces. The tragedy of the peace movement has been, 
not its failures, but the futility of its victories. This futility has re- 
sulted mainly from a confusion as to what needed to be done, due 
primarily to analyses which were not only partial, but out of balance. 
Since the first World War our understanding of the social and economic 
causes of war has made tremendous strides. The significance of such fac- 
tors as imperialism, nationalism, economic self-interest and maladjust- 
ments and international anarchy has increasingly permeated our think- 
ing. What we have not known is why, psychologically, these condi- 
tions developed, or why they caused war. We have come to know much 
about what killed the patient, but we have known little about what 
caused what killed the patient, or why it killed him. 

The limitations of our understanding and the superficiality of our 
solutions is clearly evidenced in our usual explanations of the present 
conflict. If the war resulted from the “‘injustices of Versailles,” why did 
these particular iniquities cause conflict while the greater injustices 
which the United States imposed upon Mexico in 1848 did not? Why 
do the Germans fight for “‘lebensraum’’ while the Swiss and the 
Uruguayans do not? If poverty impelled the Italians and the Japanese 
into aggression, why did it not even more so impel the peoples of 
India and China? If the Allies caused Hitler, why were the similar 
policies of Bismarck followed by democracy in France, and by folk 
schools and co-operatives in Denmark ? 

We need not multiply illustrations. Obviously social and economic 
conditions are only one factor in the cause of war. Far more important 
are the psychological attitudes which the peoples involved take toward 
these conditions. In our understanding of social conditions, we peace 
advocates have done a fairly good job. At the second and more crucial 
point of understanding why these conditions should make for either 
war Or peace, we have made no comparable progress. During the last 
six months I have had many personal interviews and carried on cor- 
respondence with peace leaders, and have not as yet discovered any 
group which has seriously attempted a basic psychological analysis of 
the problem. So far our psychological understandings have not gone 
beyond such generalizations as suspicion, hatred, envy, jealousy and 
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greed and similar concepts too superficial to throw significant light upon 
the psychological mechanisms which ultimately make for war or peace. 


The lack of such knowledge inevitably vitiates efforts to secure 
permanent peace. Shrewd common sense might well enable us to 
avoid this or that particular conflict, but significant progress waits upon 
scientific understandings. For wars are more than moral problems, in- 
stitutions, or social conditions. They are volcanic vents through which 
the fears, hatreds and insecurities of individual people find opportunity 
for eruption. We shall never make significant progress until we grapple 
with war at its psychological roots, where the basic drives of men are 
fermented and pressured into fervid resentments and explosive de- 
mands. An understanding of the dynamics of human behavior is in no 
sense a substitute for noble ideals, economic and other institutional 
adjustments and sound social policies. But it is pre- — and a foun- 
dation for them all. War is not a psychiatric problem only, but it is a 
psychiatric problem basically. 

The implications of this point of view for the programs of peace 
groups are significant and far reaching. It means, first of all, that we 
should start with the experiences of our people. We sometimes ha- 
rangue them as if they were Hitler, or the President and Congress of 
the United States; as if they could, by a personal fiat, prevent oil from 
going to Japan or make peace instead of war. Granting that individuals 
have a responsibility as citizens, they cannot properly discharge this 
responsibility until they know, and such knowledge will best begin 
with an interpretation of the war situations which we face in our per- 
sonal lives. Wars are essentially more complex situations which involve 
the same kind of problems which we face in simpler relationships. 


We have long recognized that many of the major issues of war 
are often present in ordinary situations. We all know of families in 
which father, mother or Johnny is a veritable Hitler; of colleges and 
businesses in which decisions are made arbitrarily, and of others in 
which they are shared. The “haves” vs. “have nots’’ problem has long 
been present in the great discrepancies in the endowments of otherwise 
comparable colleges. The issue of dictated vs. negotiated peace has been 
crucial in labor disputes for years. 

What we have not appreciated until recently is the extent to which 
war, bitter and ruthless, is commonly waged in ‘‘normal” human rela- 
tionships. Recent research and insights from psychiatry and child de- 
velopment have uncovered labyrinths of hostilities—previously unrec- 
ognized because they did not take violent forms. The hostility of the 
child who attacks baby sister with shears is obvious. The hostilities 
which express themselves in such forms as bed-wetting, a relapse into 
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baby talk, and excessive “fears” which appear whenever Dad and 
Mother want to go out are less well understood. The wives of two 
rivals for a promotion fought for the favor of the boss; the one by an 
elaborate dinner; the other by a golf date, quite as ruthlessly and bit- 
terly as if their weapons had been grenades and machine guns. The 
actress who left a glass of water delicately balanced on the arm of a 
chair to divert attention from a hated rival who starred in the next 
scene; women who run each other down at the bridge club; mothers 
who take to their “death beds” when their children are about to marry; 
daughters who become “‘man-haters’” because of unrecognized hatred 
toward their mothers; wives who make excessive demands of their hus- 
bands in order to ensure failure; husbands who deliberately “get 
caught’ with the “other woman” in order to punish their wives—all 
these are forms of warfare, just as real as if fought with bombs and 
guns. As such, they differ from international conflict only in degree and 
complexity. Until we can recognize and interpret these conflicts which 
we meet in our own back yards, we are hardly in a position to under- 
stand and deal effectively with conflict in larger social situations. 


A second important reason for approaching international crises 
from personal experiences is that this makes it possible to face people 
with the costs of peace in terms of their own vested interests. If our 
clergy and college professors, for example, were to see what a teal 
program for world peace would mean in terms of their church pro- 
grams or curricula, they would understand better the reluctance of 
others to give up economic or political power. Such a starting point 
would also help to weed out those misfits whose interest in world peace 
is primarily a means of escaping their own personal problems. 


With a sound understanding of the psychology of personal con- 
flict, the peace movement would then find it had laid the groundwork 
for the interpretation of war and peace in terms of psychological atti- 
tudes of people. Then, and only then, would we be ready to consider 
what ideals, economic readjustments and institutional and political re- 
organizations were valid, and would contribute to world peace. We 
could then advocate treaties and urge national policies, not on the basis 
of abstract ideals or ‘‘justice,” but in terms of the psychological needs 
of the peoples involved. In short, we would then be in a position to in- 
augurate a really sound movement for world peace. 

Do we know enough to bring about world peace? Possibly not, 
but the paucity of our knowledge of the dynamics of social behavior is 
certainly no excuse for not becoming acquainted with what is known. 
Within the past few years such fields as child development, animal 
psychology, anthropology and psychiatry have gained important in- 
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sights into the nature of conflicts, cooperations, hostilities and aggres- 
sions. Meager as this knowledge is, obviously the first task of any peace 
leader is to master its essential conclusions; of any college or seminary 
concerned with world peace to cull, focus and add to this knowledge 
and to educate its students and others in its nature and uses; of any 
peace conference to make its members aware of the general nature and 
major sources of this crucial information. 
What is called for today is not so much a re-doubling of our 
efforts as the multiplication of our intelligence. And if we would con- 
fess our sins, let us beware of the subtle danger of bemoaning the sins 
of someone else; our government or the interests who sold scrap steel 
to Japan, rather than our personal sin of not taking the war seriously 
enough to study its basic psychological causes. War is basically a 
psychiatric problem. We shall make real headway against it, not by 
greater efforts to promote futile programs, but only after we have tun- 
neled beneath the institutional manifestations of our problems to their 
basic psychological causes. For the first time in history a growing un- 
derstanding of people makes this possible. Herein lies our most impor- 
tant task, our greatest challenge, and a really sound basis for our faith. 


Which Way to a Humanized Economics? 


Harry D. Gideonse in the winter HUMANIST described the disintegration of world 
economy and called for "a return to the old art of political economy rather than a con- 
tinued pursuit of the illusion of a scientific economics.” The following statement, in sharp 
contrast, calls for “the rejection of economics as a political science’ and the basing of 
economics upon “the over-riding laws in scientific thinking.’ Compare the two points of 
view. We invite a variety of brief expressions, as free as possible of pre-war stereotypes, 
concerning the way to a humanized economics.—EDITOR. 


il. ECONOMICS IS THE SCIENCE OF STEWARDSHIP 

When Japan attacked the United States at Pearl Harbor a favorite 
subject for debate since November, 1918, ceased to be debatable. All 
argument regarding the voluntary extension of the American sphere 
of influence was answered by this event. Discussion has since been 
confined to our ability to plan and questions have been limited to the 
ways and means of developing that harmony of thought and action 
upon which all efforts depend for success. We have been catapulted 
upon a world stage and now are compelled to expand our thinking 
proportionately. 

Turning to the past for assurance that we can meet this challenge 
we are confronted with the discord between economic practice and 
social concept. In this light our history is the record of a fundamental 
disunity and our efforts to resist the consequences. In spite of these 
efforts, this conflict persists and the need for a system of thought which 
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shall govern human relationships and the use of the world’s material 
resources remains. A warm welcome should await the presentation of 
well integrated ideas which promise to result in social and economic rec- 
iprocity. The search of these ideas should be our most pressing.concern. 

Two years ago The Guild of American Economists was founded 
to conduct such a search. For this purpose it set up guideposts, one of 
which was its conception of economics as the Science of Stewardship, 
and another its rejection of economics as a political science with the 
inference that the privilege of application should be vested in the State. 

The Guild studied the historic relationship between the American 
economy and those social truths originally accepted by us as self-evid- 
dent expressions of “the laws of nature and of nature’s God.” It 
examined the effect of economic practice upon the expression of these 
truths in the nation’s life. The practices, customs, instruments and in- 
stitutions comprising the economy were analyzed in terms of their 
Origin, purpose, use and consequence, and appraised for their contri- 
bution to social values and conformation of economic principles in 
operation. The objective was to relate the business and political history 
of the United States to the social-economic conflict in terms of cause 
and effect. 

On evidence drawn from older philosophies and from modern 
science, this effort has been successful and The Guild is satisfied that 
coordinated exploration of these areas of thought and disclosure will 
establish a single foundation for political judgment and managerial 
decisions. It is convinced that research along these lines will clarify 
the radical thinking which demands the abandonment of existing so- 
cial and economic institutions and will indicate the adjustments needed 
to liquidate the fiscal and legislative complexities which are rooted in 
antagonism. Man’s capacities—physical, mental, emotional and spiritual 
—will become the base upon which he must erect his culture and art; 
science, philosophy and religion will be the channels for the develop- 
ment of these capacities to be expressed as production, management, 
education and government. Mathematics, economics, metaphysics and 
ethics will then be recognized as basic instrumental sciences support- 
ing the highly regarded professions of engineering, accounting, teach- 
ing and the law in their responsibilities for a balance between human 
action and human understanding. 

The purpose of The Guild now is to present its findings to per- 
sons deeply concerned with contemporary events and desirous of inter- 
preting them in terms of the proprietary, executive, professional and 
political responsibilities which accompany American citizenship. In 
doing so, it hopes to contribute constructively to a breakdown of the 
resistance to integrated research of this character and point the way 
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to practices within the educational, political, financial and industrial 
worlds which will confirm the dignity of the individual and justify a 


government by law and not by man. 
—Norman Dodd 


ll. ECONOMICS MUST LEAD TO WORLD ORGANIZATION 


English political economy from Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill 
may well be designated as humanized economics. Since the middle of 
the last century, however, it has fallen from grace. 

The way to the rehumanizing of economics lies, it seems to me, 
through the renewal of the political motivation of its advocates. Eco- 
nomics should become “political economy” again. It must, as an art 
and as a way of thinking—a social discipline—regain its pristine vigor, 
and its former public prestige and great influence. 

The so-called classical economics from Smith to Mill became a 
vital part of the Whig and Liberal program of political banking and 
trade reform. The British political economy failed through its very 
success! 

The Ricardian deductive dialectical analyses, so valid as the mental 
drive of a vital reform effort, hardened with accretions into a body of 
dogma of great academic distinction but of all too little practical im- 
portance. Limited in vogue to the separate departments in British- 
American universities, and for the large part, sufficient to itself, it yet 
received the homage of lip-service from the new men of affairs, the 
masters of industry and finance. But real power had now passed the 
academic procession by! 

Economics as a mere academic subject faced severe and under- 
mining criticisms. Revealed as a pseudo-science or as a discredited meta- 
physics based on the wrong assumptions of a conventional utilitarian 
ethic, already old when appropriated in the eighteenth century, its gen- 
eralizations have had to face the more scientific findings of anthropol- 
ogy and the norms of a new, more objective psychology. 

The Neo-Classical theoretical formulations, despite their great 
analytical power, represent for the large part, in their objective refer- 
ences back to the limited issues and problems of the earlier Classicism, 
not forward to the baffling problems of the new day of a great scale of 
machine technology. From the pragmatic view, therefore, brilliant as 
has been the work of the modern British and Viennese schools and of 
American followers, their works and findings have had no great 
relevance to the world’s pressing problems of stability and of war, 
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and, indeed, have won no wide influence even for the academic elite 
who have performed the mysteries. 

The humanizing or revivifying of economics will come, and is 
perhaps now underway, because of the challenge of the pressing prob- 
lems of a new epoch. The late Simon Nelson Patten, John A. Hobson 
and Thotstein Veblen were great humanists; and especially the vogue 
of the work of the latter, by virtue of its literary and satiric power, has 
helped shake to its foundations the citadel of established and sanctioned 
economic thought. Again, in the field of economic problems, especially 
those of industry, finance and labor, much new ground has been 
broken. I need only mention the works on labor economics of the 
Webbs in Britain and of John R. Commons in the United States to 
illustrate the vogue of the new labor economics. 

What is more important, however, from the standpoint of a 
humanized general economics is the rise of highly competent theorists, 
like John Maynard Keynes in England, and Alvin Hansen here, 
steeped in the lore of their craft, and accepted practitioners of the 
dialectic art, who are yet heretics, or at least heterodox, and point valid 
ways to a new institutional theory, and to a reintegration of economic 
thought in modern terms. Even more significantly, these men seem to 
be forming “schools” and to be carrying brilliant young men and 
women with them in their new discoveries and formulations. 

The crying problems of the Second World War, like those of the 
First, are sure to revive economics, and to give it new and valid power. 
Pricing, taxing, producing, rationing—these are insistent, ubiquitous 
issues. The challenge of the necessity of ending or limiting great de- 
pressions, as of preventing inflation now, will give economists destruc- 
tion and a high responsibity in this time of national crisis. Economics 
and politics have at last been merged in the national scale. 

Renewed interest, likely to become pervasive soon, in gaining and 
organizing some stable, adequate form of elementary world organiza- 
tion will give economics an even greater vogue. There is needed, not 
so much a new economics as a realistic, intelligent application of the 
older formulations. Technically, the obstacles to winning a prosperous 
and stable world, at home and abroad, are not insuperable—if we can 
find new effective motives. The humanizing of economics is at hand! 
Technical progress proceeds apace. Our wealth in capital and trained 
labor mounts—even despite the War. We stand at the threshold of a 
new cultural epoch, if we can become economically intelligent and will 


but direct our intelligence in humanist terms. 
—Francis Tyson 
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Militant Orthodoxy Must Be Answered ! 


EDWIN H. WILSON 

Sidney Hook in ‘National Unity and ‘Corporate Thinking’, discusses 
the first Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, (1941), in which, he 
states, ““The most striking accomplishment of the first sessions was to put the 
philosophy of democracy on the defensive, and to weaken the common struggle 
against all forms of totalitarianism’; that, “to make the worth, dignity and 
moral responsibility of men depend upon theological dogma is unwise’; and 
that ‘‘the ‘primitive’ theological basis for democratic unity” sought by Dr. Finkel- 
stein, convenor of the conference, would excommunicate from democracy, ‘‘a 
choice company of spirits from Socrates to John Dewey, from Protagoras to 
Einstein, from Plotinus to Emerson.” 

An over-all indictment by Dr. Hook of the apparent conception of the 
conference is included in the following passage: 

“It is a short but fateful step to go from national unity to the view that a common 
danger demands a common philosophy or a common religion. If by a ‘common philosophy’ 
is meant a set of value patterns which make it possible for human beings to live co- 
operatively together in a community, there is just as much need for it in times of relative 
security as in times of trouble. But what is usually meant by those who call for a ‘com- 
mon philosophy’ is not a common set of value practices but a uniformly held theory 
(their own, of course) upon which these practices presumably depend. ... When a 
national emergency is invoked to press for the adoption of a common philosophy, there is 
grave danger that those whose theory cannot get itself adopted in terms of its intrinsic 
logical appeal will exploit the passions and fears of the critical moment to bludgeon 
others into acceptance of parochial dogma.” 

Watch for current efforts similarly to exploit the world emergency to ad- 


vance the vested interests of particularistic institutions and causes. There are 
many. A new drive for prohibition is an example. The attempt, alarmingly suc- 
cessful, of Roman Catholics and dogmatic Protestants alike to invade the Pub- 
lic Schools with sectarian instruction is not only an example, but one direct 
effort to implement the type of philosophy which Dr. Finkelstein and the more 
reactionary of his co-workers of the Conference seem to be advancing. 

It is needless to state that Dr. Hook pays his disrespects to Mortimer 
Adler’s call at that first conference for a ruthless purge of the intellectuals” 
with whom he (Adler) disagrees. Adler holds that ‘there can be only one true 
religion.”” No injustice is done him to place in juxtaposition with his name the 
statement of Father Joseph M. Corrigan at the Commencement exercises at St. 
John’s College, St. John’s University in June, 1940, “The Catholic-American 
system of religious education is the way to national security... . We hold 
the atheist to be the foe of this Republic and we challenge his citizenship.’ 
And with it we cite Mgr. Joseph P. Donahue? to the effect that “You cannot 
have patriotism without God.” In the last two years many bills have been intro- 
duced in state legislatures seeking public funds to subsidize text books, trans- 
portation, teachers for parochial schools* and to enable communities to extend 
Week Day Religious Education projects which would utilize the authority of 
the state over the child to lay hold upon the children of unchurched families in 
schemes involving the use of public funds and establishing an organic tie-up 
between sectarian churches and schools of the state. 

The mood is more ominous, the threat more potent because abetted by 
Protestant orthodoxy, some of whose leaders like Dean Luther Weigle are stat- 

1The Menorah Journal, Winter, 1942, Vol. XXX, No. 1, pp. 61-68. 
2New York Times, June 5, 1940. %New York Times, June 24, 1940. 
4The Humanist, Vol. II, No. 1, Spring, 1942, pp. 15-19. 
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ing that religion * ‘in its broader aspects should be an integral part of education 
in the nation’s public schools,” and that ‘The public schools should include in 
their life that basic elemental faith which is deeper and more fundamental than 
any religious institutions, or sectarian forms.” In such views Protestants 
have accepted the Roman Catholic theory of religious education. Those who 
decided on that basic faith would establish a new fundamentalism fatally de- 
structive of our constitutional religious liberty. In the name of Democracy a 
spiritual fascism seeks to establish itself by undemocratic methods. 

It is significant that these views have been expressed and the events de- 
scribed in this article have all occurred since the Papal pronouncement of No- 
vember 11, 1939: 

“We raise our voice in strong, albeit paternal complaint that in so many schools 
of your land [The United States} Christ is so often despised or ignored, the explanation 
of the universe and mankind is forced within the narrow limits of materialism and of 
rationalism and new educational systems are sought after which cannot but produce a sor- 
rowful harvest.” 

Where is the University or professional group with the resources and cour- 
age to call a conference of intellectual leaders who scek a unity of cultural pat- 
tern rather than of theory, who would promote democracy solely by democratic 
means, and who are sympathetic to the solution of human problems through the 
application of science in a spirit of goodwill to man. Is it not significant that the 
first conference called by Dr. Finkelstein, according to Sidney Hook, had ‘‘no 
representative of experimental pragmatism on the program, although it is con- 
sidered by many the strongest philosophical movement in the country.” We do 
not advise abandoning the third Conference on Science, Religion and Phi- 
losophy to the authoritarians. Some minds manifestly democratic and free for- 
tunately participated in the First Conference and as Dr. Hook’s review in the 
Autumn issue of The Humanist will show, in the Second Conference. But an- 
other type of conference, composed of those willing to seek cooperation by 
democratic means is needed constructively to affirm its own approach. 

Let those whose freedom is threatened and whose citizenship is challenged 
by un-American efforts to use the national emergency and the power of the 
state to impose theological dogma remember that in America, 

“All stand equal before the law—the Protestant, the Catholic, the Mohammedan, the 
free-thinker, the atheist. Whatever may be the view of the majority of the people, the 
court has no right, and the majority has no right, to force that opinion upon the minority, 


however small.’’6 
It should also be remembered that the protection of the public schools 


from sectarian influences, in accordance with the principle of separation of state 
and church was achieved under the leadership of Horace Mann by a combina- 
tion of the liberal religious forces who were willing to advance their views in 
their own way, time and place, and of the so-called secular forces of the coun- 
try who still are legion. Those who, for good or ill, have abandoned institu- 
tionalized religion, cannot afford merely to ignore this militant orthodoxy. One 
day they may awaken to find that the hidden political expression of that ortho- 
doxy has taken their rights from them. The time is again here for a union of 
those who believe in religious liberty and democracy to stand together, not 
merely in self-defense, but, laying aside petty quibbling over speculative theories 
in the use of their freedom to create the way to a common ethics of democratic 
world co-operation.6 The American Humanist Association stands ready to co- 
operate in such an endeavor. Militant orthodoxy must be answered! 


5New York Times, February 8, 1940 6245 Illinois Reports, 345. 
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A Reading of Earth 


Some decades ago the English scholar C. H. Herford published a paper 
entitled “Is There a Poetic View of the Universe?” Still at an age when one 
is sanguine—not to say credulous—I sent for it. But the author had not an- 
swered his question. Indeed he had not even put it. He had posed another 
that sounded like it: Do the poets in general tend to agree in their opinions 
about life and destiny? But that is not the same thing. 

We have only to think of Browning on the one hand and Leopardi or 
James Thompson on the other hand to see that they do not: although as I re- 
member, Mr. Herford summed up that the major poets did agree on certain 
large affirmations. 

The question is raised, however, whenever a poet oversteps the bounds of 
imagism or simple narrative and enters that realm which Matthew Arnold 
staked out for poetry: “criticism of life’’ It is answered far too naively when 
people talk vaguely about “poetic truth” as something that the poet reaches 
by a faculty denied to other men. It is answered quite wrongly by men who 
are Christians or gentlemen or property-holders first and writers of verse after 
that. Poetry is neither magic nor apologetics. It is simply the presentation- 
rather than the representation of experience. 

Yet the major poets, from Lucretius to our own day—and the nineteenth 
century is not without its English bearers of the tradition—have tried to give 
us more than a series of detached experiences; they have tried to give us inte- 
grated visions of life which shall be as noble as those of the prophets and 
more honest than those of the priests. 

It is significant of the temper of our age that when a modern poet tries 
to do something like this he does not choose the epic but some more modest 
form—-perhaps a sonnet series as Mr. Ficke does in his present book. The 
sonnet, as Mr. Ficke has shown in his previous practice, can be expressive of 
moods in every key. The modern man even in setting forth a consistent phil- 
osophy of life needs this ability to be at once self-consistent and pluralistic, 
now to state, now to smile at his own statement. 

In these sonnets,! Mr. Ficke has self-consciously and self-critically tried to 
readjust himself, in thought, in feeling, in will, to a world which has repeated- 
ly rocked under us all during our own life-times. The importance and, to my 
mind, the success, of his effort lies in the fact that he has done it as a poet. 
He has not versified philosophy, he has not given us ideas from extra-poetic 
sources. Literally, he went into the country and spent weeks in solitude, let- 
ting these poems crystallize. I suppose every reader of poetry begins a book 
with judgment suspended until he hits the first line that really gets under his 
skin. Then he gives a sigh of reassurance and quickens his attentiveness. With 
me this line came in the first sonnet, where the poet tells us that he was out 
of temper with the present collective folly of mankind: 


"Truth at half-mast and wisdom hurricane-furled—” 


One immediately yields one’s self to the guidance of the hand that wrote 
that line. And one’s trust is justified. What Mr. Ficke has done in this sonnet 
sequence and in the short poems that follow it is to re-orient himself and those 


1Tumultuous Shore and Other Poems, by Arthur Davison Ficke. N. Y. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1942. $2. xii pp. 110. 
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who feel as he does. The hurricane is on, the stars are hidden and you cannot 
steer by them—-well, what can we do by dead-reckoning? 

First we must do a negative thing, get rid of illusions, of hopes for which 
there is no basis and of meta physical baggage. We must recognize that “‘far- 
off divine events’ (let us hope that the reader recalls the authorship of the 
phrase and does not attribute it to Mr. Ficke) are not foreordained, that 


among men evil still rules: 


) And new dishonors rise where old ones wane:... 


and that in nature are we equally without guarantees: 


He knows not nature, who — intent 

Reads in her dealings with her creatures’ fate, 
Or thinks her passionate toward a nobler state, 
Or mindful of her lost breeds, where they went. 
Hers is a drama with no argument, 

In which the hero always comes too late— 

A pilgrim-path that never finds the gate, 
Though never be the pilgrimage misspent. 

Hers is a labyrinth with no conclusion, 

An infinite groping by a doubtful hand, 

A pact with a dark power that signs no bond; 
It is a maze of firm earth and illusion, 

With no assurance of a spring beyond 

Her waste, nor vines of any promised land. 


Many theistic philosophers would assent to that but point to a supposed 
world of thought over and above nature. But the poet’s direct observation 
shows him no substance there, he regrets his temporary faith in ‘‘universals”’ 
and returns to his first and immediate impression: 


That beauty has no being save the rose, 
Beneficence no throne-room save the sun. 


And so we must not divorce ourselves from nature—a sin which some people 
think humanists are guilty of and which Auguste Comte may have been guilty 
of in his formulation of “Positivist” religion. But Mr. Ficke goes back to 
nature not in any spirit of pessimism, but in a very honest relationship. Nature 
is indifferent to us, in a sense; we are superior to nature, in a sense. But 
though there has been a breach of unity the umbilical cord has never been cut: 
if it were we should perish and, in a sense, nature would perish ‘or we are a 
special organ of hers. We are her only witnesses, only in man can nature be 
self-conscious. 

From the poems which follow the sonnet sequence “A Rock at Noonday’” 
is a corrective to a widely spread idea that beauty is a softening of the outlines 
of coloring of the greyness of ordinary unbeautiful life, a gentle intoxication. 

This is a heartening book to read in these days, but if peace is declared 
tomorrow and “normalcy” and a rising stock market follow within a year the 
perusal of these poems will be more shan heartening—it may be life-saving. 





2Published in The Humanist, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 131. 
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Religion a la Carte 


In an age of anthologies of various sorts 
this! is one of the most remarkable to ap- 
pear on religion. Significant passages from 
important contemporary American (as well 
as a few European) books have been in- 
corporated, with humanist writers ade- 
quately represented along with new super- 
naturalists and the more sensible theists. 

A. Eustace Haydon discusses the passing 
of the gods of old, and the problem of evil, 
which has given so much trouble to theo- 
logians of the Christian and Zoroastrian re- 
ligions. John Dewey gives his central con- 
ception of the religious as active relation be- 
tween actual and ideal. M. C. Otto differ- 
entiates between cosmic and ethical atheism, 
—a clarification needed by the orthodox. 
James H. Leuba shows that the beliefs of 
modern scientists in the supernatural have 
decreased considerably from 1914 to 1933. 

The essential issue between naturalistic 
humanists and the more orthodox theists is 
excellently implied in Bernard Eugene 
Meland’s chapter, ‘“At Home in the Uni- 
verse’; “The psychically sensitive human is 
still natural man acting in accord with his 
universe; for his psychic life and his physi- 
cal life are rooted in a common structure.” 
In other words, man’s freedom, individual- 
ity, and ethical consciousness do not need 
to rest on a bifurcation of his nature and 
that of the world into a realm of essence 
superimposed over a realm of existence. It 
is idle to resurrect the old straw man of 
the eighteenth century “billiard-ball ma- 
terialism,”” in which nobody now believes, 
in order to find specious grounds for a 
transcendental theology. Modern evolution- 
ary naturalism gives ample place to human 
novelty and to human qualities which can- 
not be reduced to lover levels of existence. 

Not so impartial in its temper is the col- 
lection? of book reviews compiled by 
Charles S. MacFarland, General Secretary 


(1)“Contemporary Religious Thought.” 
Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941. 
423 pp. $3.50. 

(2)“Current Religious Thought: A Di- 
gest.” By Charles S. MacFarland. New 
York: Fleming H. Reveil Co., 1941. 185 
pp. $1.50. 
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Emeritus of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. Forty-five recent theo- 
ological works are reviewed. The discour- 
aging feature disclosed is the resurgence of 
creedal and supernatural formulations of re- 
ligion. Dr. MacFarland, however, is no dupe 
of the Barthian trend. ‘‘The repudiation of 
philosophy of Karl Barth is, to no slight 
extent, the virtual demolition of his own 
structure” (p. 177); ‘Thus does Niebuhr 
out-Spengler Oswald Spengler in his dev- 
astating sweep over all the phases of re- 
cent and contemporary human life’ (p. 
157); ‘Many of our authors may be like 
the old time evangelists who lost sight of 
the man in their search for his soul’ 
(p. 178). Humanism is represented by sym- 
pathetic reviews of E. A. Burtt’s “Types of 
Religious Philosophy’’ and John Haynes 
Holmes’ “Rethinking Religion.” 


—Alfred Stiernotte 


War Resister 


“Out of Darkness’ is another prophetic 
book? by John Haynes Holmes. But un- 
fortunately the course of world events has 
run ahead of its so rapidly that it must be 
regarded as prophetic in the historic sense 
of doom prophets and their proclamation 
that a remnant will ‘‘return.” 

It is the return on the C.O. investment 
on which Dr. Holmes is counting to pay 
dividends in the days ahead (he dedicates 
the book to the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion and gives its New York address and 
program in his last chapter). If all the COs 
had the learning of the 25,000 F.O.R. mem- 
bers and there were considerably more of 
them, his thesis would be sound, even 
though his conclusions are too ambitious. 
However, the majority are young men who 
have few convictions on the political mat- 
ters which are basic to such an understand- 
ing of war, for as is indicated in the book, 
“Had Hitler never been born, it would 
have been necessary to invent him.” They 
didn’t even make up their minds not to 
fight—their church did it for them. 





(3)“Out of Darkness.”” John Haynes 
Holmes. Harper and Brothers, 1942. $1.50. 
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The C.O. who is the “‘signpost’’ is not 
the uninformed Jehovah’s Witness, but peo- 
ple like Dr. Holmes. Even he, because of 
events, has been forced back into the phil- 
osophic angle of his position, while curi- 
ously enough his patron saint Gandhi, is to- 
day having to make a political decision be- 
tween a relgtively free India and a com- 
pletely subservient one. Dr. Holmes, in 
these first nine months of 1941, was thinking 
too much of the futile European struggle, 
and not enough of events in China and the 
Far East. 


When peace comes, and it is not im- 
manent (‘as I write these closing lines, the 
light grows dim’’) there is little probability 
humanitarians like Schweitzer and Kagawa, 
and Rufus Jones and Gandhi will write the 
peace. Instead, it is possible that false 
leaders will perpetuate the war system. 
Therefore, the remnant, the F.O.R. who are 
scattered in all countries, will be able to 
reconcile the blatant discrepancies of life 
with their good Samaritanism. In the dis- 
tant end, these Quaker-like, Gandhi-like 
people will prevail, for their resource is in 
units of time that are aeons. 


Those who have read the Holmes play, 
If This Be Treason, will understand how 
this faith in non-violent coercion is central 
in his entire philosophy, but those who 
know the book The Revolutionary Func- 
tion of the Modern Church,* will be sorry 
that he has lost his faith in a church able 
to bring about the fundamental social 
changes which must come before war can 
ever be undone. When this liberal clergy- 
man parted company with Russia, he was 
thrown back into the theological framework 
so securely that he had no choice but to re- 
fer to the “savage despotism of Stalin’’ and 
discount the possibility of a Russia ever be- 
ing effective against Germany and liberating 
the F.O.R. members in Europe from the 
yoke of Hitler. Mr. Holmes would not say 
that God is using the Red Army as Isaiah 
once said the He used the Assyrian, but he 
does assert that it his “never been so easy 
to behold the hand of God in history.” 





(4)1912—Dedicated to Theodore Parker. 
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The F.O.R. members can move out of 
darkness by saying ‘‘only the candle of my 
heart still shines,” but this will not ma- 
terially affect the light of the world in the 
days ahead when the Rising Sun goes down 
and the Hitler moon fades out. Neither will 
the cooperative movement, which is about 
as close as Mr. Holmes gets to a reference 
on economic solutions. But when one be- 
lieves that he “‘shall not live to behold its 
(the light’s) dawning upon this world” he 
can be forgiven a monastic outlook on the 
dark ages he sees reproduced today. 


—Harold P. Marley 


What Is Man? 


This little book,5 “What is Man?” has 
been published by Rice Institute as a 
“pamphlet,” but it is a great deal more than 
that. It is a set of three lectures by the 
veteran biologist who has recently been 
made president of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, and who is dealing here 
with a subject to which he has devoted a 
lifetime of reflection and research—man’s 
place in nature. His method, as one would 
expect, is that of the evolutionist; and 
hence the story he has to tell of the ad- 
vance from cell to man and of brute to 
homo sapiens is not new. 

But because he knows it so well, he 
knows what to avoid as hackneyed, what 
the points of importance are, and what are 
the unsolved problems. He is particularly 
interesting when he ventures into philoso- 
phy, as he does with some trepidation; for 
his theories grow directly out of his bi- 
ological study. He insists that, by itself, 
mechanism will not do in biology; ‘‘organ- 
isms are fundamentally teleological.’”’ If we 
would understand life, it is better to begin 
with man and go down than to begin with 
protozoa and go up. Indeed there is no 
point in the scale at which Dr. Conklin 
would confidently stop and say, Below this 
is dead matter only; he is more than half 
inclined to the panpsychism of Fechner and 





(5)“What is Man?’ by Edwin Grant 
Conklin. Rice Institute Pamphlets. Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 4, October, 1941. Houston, 
Texas. 128 pp. 
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Paulsen. Body and mind he conceives to be 
related as structure to function, a view he 
believes can be reconciled with saying that 
our wills have a limited freedom. Tradi- 
tional theism has ceased to satisfy him, 
partly because it seems incompatible with 
wide and aimless animal suffering; and as 
regards the survival of death, he can only 
report that “such factual evidence as exists 
is negative.” Yet the religious spirit of the 
writer is unmistakable. He is constrained to 
think that through the system of animate 
nature “one increasing purpose runs,” of 
which man is the fullest known expression, 
and that religion has a continuing func- 
tion in exploring that purpose and placing 
the life of man more completely as its dis- 
posal. Thus his biology finds its natural is- 
sue in humanism. 

-—Brand Blanshard 


Alert Democracy 

“Our Free Minds” by Harry Overstreet 
constitutes a quasi-popular treatment of 
“The Old Values to Keep,” “Old Habits to 
Reject’ and “New Skills to Learn” and 
“New Values to Create.’”6 There are two 
jobs to be undertaken today, ‘‘one is to help 
defeat the new forces of barbarism that are 
threatening such civilization as we have 
achieved; the other is to find our American 
way of carrying through economic, political, 
and social revolution that is sweeping the 
world.” 

The author makes very clear the close re- 
lationship between the values and methods 
of democracy and of humanism. For ex- 
ample, he writes, “All traditions were 
against this upstart view that men are bas- 
ically decent, and if given freedom to work 
out their destinies, will work them out in 
ways that are good for all.’ And, ‘The 
average circumstances of life today do not 
release the inherent nobility in man.” We 
can agree with him, too, when he declares, 
“Only democracy clings to the belief, that, 
given freedom enough, man will achieve 
the greatness he has it in him to achieve.” 

(6)“Our Free Minds.” By H. A. Over- 


street. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 1941. 250 pp. $1.00. 
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One who has studied this book faithfully 
and estimated its implications will find 
much to work with and for. As in this 
affirmation, ‘“‘A free society today has to 
have minds maturely disciplined to know 
the things they need to know about peo- 
ple, their activities and their relations, in a 
world society.’’ This, in many ways, is what 
humanists have been teaching for a long 
time. The final affirmation is: ‘‘Democracy’s 
task, then, is to find out how to equalize 
the social conditions of life. It must give to 
all its people equal opportunity to grow.” 
Humanism and democracy are inter-depend- 
ent. 


—Kenneth C. Walker 


Bald Heads in Heaven 


In general Jews believed in the resurrec- 
tion of the body while the Greeks, believed 
in the immortality of the soul. Paul, an 
apostate Jew, confused everyone by writing 
about the spirit body. However, the author? 
repudiates modern scholarship. Holding the 
theory that all the canonical books of the 
Bible are inerrant, and each part is in har- 
mony with each other part, he attempts to 
prove that the doctrine of last things 
throughout the entire Bible-making cen- 
turies consistently included the ressurection 
of the human body. His method is limited 
to the selection and interpretation of Bibi- 
cal passages. Even with the license that 
comes of this non-technical method he has 
a difficult time with some quotations from 
the earlier Hebrew and New Testament 
sections. —Harold Scott 

(7)“The Resurrection of the Human 
Body.” By Norman H. Clapp. Chicago: 


The Bible Institute Colportage Associa- 
tion. 127 pp. Paper cover 20c. 


HELP PLACE THE HUMANIST IN 
LIBRARIES! Readers of The Humanist 
can extend its influence by sending gift 


subscriptions to local or college libraries 
or persuading them to subscribe. A num- 
ber of subscriptions have come in for 
Army and Navy Camp Libraries. 
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Humanist Inspiration 
Humanists$ will find the most inspiring 

passages of their favorite interpreters of 
man and life in this second volume of 
“Great Companions.” Francis Bacon, Bran- 
deis, Burbank, Conklin, Dewey, Einstein, 
Havelock Ellis, Gallileo, Gibran, Haydon, 
Julian Huxléy, Thomas Mann, M. C. Otto, 
Masaryk, Arthur Morgan, Thomas Paine, 
Sellars, Tagore, Whitman, Zangwill are but 
a few of the nearly 200 authors whose in- 
sight is marshalled for the strengthening of 
faith in the world, the individual and so- 
ciety—to use the major chapter headings of 
the volume. Whether he is high in academic 
circles or the solitary thinker in some re- 
mote village, we predict that any humanist 
who buys this volume will keep it near at 
hand and wear it out. 


—Edwin H. Wilson 


Philosophical Guides 


Philosophy’s ““Who’s Who” has been on 
our desk for two months and in that time 
has proved of constant use.9 Major articles 
published, as well as books published and 
academic work achieved, are listed and per- 
mit one to judge the scope of interest and 
competence of each person working in the 
field of philosophy. Doctoral dissertations 
are recorded. This bibliographical record 
and biographical data on Anglo-American 
philosophers will be succeeded ‘“‘after the 
war” we are told, with one on philosophers 
in non-English speaking countries. 

“The Dictionary of Philosophy’ aims to 
provide clear, concise and correct defini- 
tions and descriptions of philosophical 
terms.!0 Ancient, medieval and modern 
movements of thought are included by the 
many collaborators who have co-operated in 


(8)“‘Great Companions.” Vol II. Com- 
piled by Robert French Leavens. Beacon 
Press, 1942. 684 pages, $3.00. With Vol. I, 
$5.00. 

(9)‘‘Who’s Who in Philosophy.” Dago- 
bert D. Runes, Editor. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 15 E. 40th Street, N. Y. 293 pages 
1942. $4.50. 

(10)“The Dictionary of Philosophy.” 
Dagobert D. Runes, Editor. Philosophi- 
cal Library, 15 E. 40th Street, N. Y. 343 
pages, 1942. $5.00. 
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the preparation of the dictionary. Brief bio- 
graphical data is also given on leading phi- 
losophers. Lay readers who are not content 
merely to excoriate the workers in this field 
for their use of technical terminology can 
profitably use this book to enlarge their vo- 
cabulary and hence improve the preciseness 
of their thinking. And it is to be hoped 
that the volume helps to promote a greater 
harmony among philosophers in their use 
of terms which all too often has been filled 
with inconsistency. 


—Edwin H. Wilson 


No Common Ground 


There seems to be no common ground 
for discussion between supernaturalism and 
Naturalistic Humanism. H. Richard Nie- 
buhr (Reinhold’s brother), appears to rec- 
ognize this when he declares in ‘The Mean- 
ing of Revelation’! that ‘‘one can speak 
and think about God only from the point 
of view of faith in Him.’’ Niebuhr does not 
attempt to prove his truth as final and nec- 
essary for everyone. He recognizes that un- 
derstanding and faith, as well as other men- 
tal processes, must depend upon the frame 
of the historical situation in which they oc- 
cur. “There does not seem to me,” he 
writes, “any apparent possibility to escape 
from the dilemma of historical relativism 
for any type of theology.” 

Niebuhr’s definition of revelation, in gen- 
eral terms, is so general that it includes 
some experience of complex experiences in 
the “inner history’’ of everyone who had 
achieved a view of life and the universe, 
whatever it may be, which is coherent to 
himself. He defines it as “that part of our 
inner history which illuminates the rest of 
it and which is itself intelligible.” But the 
effort to describe the revelation God makes 
of Himself to human beings touches at no 
common point the mental and emotional 
processes of those to whom God, in His 
infinite wisdom, has not chosen to reveal 
Himself. 

—John G. MacKinnon 

(11)‘‘The Meaning of Revelation.” By 


H. Richard Niebuhr. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1941. x, 196 pp. $2.00. 
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American Destiny 


‘American Destiny’’!? is a pattern of dem- 
ocratic world organization sufficiently uni- 
fying in its values to make practical the use 
of power for its peaceful continuance. It is 
a pattern of idealism and not of political 
arrangement. 

To bring into proper relation the picture 
of our world and the ideals which may 
dominate it, Mr. Davies has outlined a 
threefold revolution that is world wide and 
which is the immediate cause of world up- 
heaval. There is the industrial revolution 
which has shrunk the world, made man in- 
terdependent and given him instruments he 
has not yet learned how to use. There is 
the psychological revolution in which man 
has lost much of his past certitude and now 
finds himself in a susceptible bewilderment. 
There is the ethnic revolution by which ne- 
cessity makes the lowering of cultural and 
racial barriers an alternative to disaster 
and through which the fate of all races of 
people becomes one. 

Into this world of threefold revolution 
the author sees the essential ideals found in 
the American revolution as the one medicine 
which may be injected with hope for cure 
of chaos. This nation is held to be in a 
unique position in that it was founded, not 
on a tradition, a culture or a racial unity 
but solely on moral ideals. The ideals of 
freedom and union are a part of the con- 
tinuing American revolution which must 
include the other peoples of the world. They 
are ideals that must grow or die. 

A treatment of the economic problem 
holds that ‘‘Americans will never hold an 
economic doctrine as though it were a 
moral faith. We have a moral faith, a faith 
in human rights and equal justice and we 

ean to make it work. We think we can 
do it best—and without the sacrifice of free- 
dom—by remaining what we are: empiri- 
cists.” 

A chapter entitled ‘American Reluctance”’ 
deals effectively with the forces of reaction 
that cling to the past, and with the sick- 

(12)“American Destiny.” By A. Powell 


Davies. Beacon Press, Boston, $1.50, 120 
pp. 1942. 
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ness of pessimism. “American Realities” 
contains a cogent argument against pacifism. 

In concluding, Mr. Davies identifies 
what he has been expounding as a religious 
faith, not a religious faith in the conven- 
tional sense but in a deeper sense. ‘‘This is 
the religion beneath all religions.’ He sur- 
mounts the fears that American ascendancy 
in world affairs means imperialism. The 
universal nature of the truest American 
idealism is sharply evident. 


—Dale DeWitt 


Cor Y espondence 


Unemployed Cerebral Cortex 
Editor, The Humanist: 


Has man what it takes to build a decent 
world? We must be prepared to recoraize 
the essential role of cerebral development 
in the biological evolution which gives man 
his status as “‘man’’ and the wasteful cost of 
unemployed cerebral cortex. Various ‘‘edu- 
cated estimates’’ of this unemployed per- 
centage agree, at least, in placing it above 
80 per cent. 

Tennyson's dream, “The Federation of 
the World,’’ (one decent world) awaits for 
its consummation a single constructive in- 
tellectual crystallization surpassing ‘Das 
Kapital,” “Mein Kampf’ and the United 
States constitution; greater in scope and 
greater in tompulsory integration of assent 
and consent. 

—Campbell Macmillan, Scotia, N. Y. 


Neither Atheism nor Orthodox 
Editor, The Humanist: 


The Humanist is heartening, as evidence 
that there exists an organization with the 
hardihood and clearness of vision to steer 
steadfastly the difficult and _ thankless 
course between a shoddily dogmatic me- 
chanist-materialist village-atheism, and a 
hallelujah-revivalism of detestable old orth- 
odoxies. You deserve the very heartiest con- 
gratulation. 


—Alan Devoe, Hillsdale, N. Y. 








